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Topographie der Stadt Bom in Alterthum. Von H. Jordan. 
Erster Band, dritte Abtheilung, bearbeitet von Ch. Hlllsen. 
Berlin: Weidmann, 1907. Pp. xxiv + 709. M. 16. 

When Jordan died in 1887, the completion of his famous work was 
intrusted to Htllsen who had just been appointed second secretary of the 
German Institute at Rome. His briUiant success as an epigraphist and 
topographer during the twenty years that have since elapsed is familiar 
to all students, and the long delay in the appearance of this book is 
easily explained when one considers the manifold duties and activities of 
the author and the constantly increasing additions to our knowledge of 
the subject, no small share of which is due to Hlllsen himself. The 
delay due to the latter cause is shown by the fact that, while the printing 
began in 1901 and advance sheets of more than two hundred pages were 
in my hands in 1903, the book has only just appeared. 

The material left by Jordan was neither suflBcient nor suitable for the 
completion of his work, and Hulsen therefore determined to pursue his 
own method independently, so that the present volume is entirely his. 
It contains the detailed description and discussion of the topography and 
monuments of Rome except those that had been so treated by Jordan 
himself, namely the Forum, the imperial fora, the Forum Boarium and 
the Velabrum, the bridges and the aqueducts. With Lanciani's Forma 
Urbis Romae, it represents the most important contribution to the sub- 
ject that has been made for a generation, and presents the views of the 
most authoritative of Roman topographers, based upon his own investiga- 
tions. Nothing strikes the reader so forcibly as the fact that nothing has 
been taken on another's authority. All the sources seem to have been 
worked over anew, and the amount of labor involved can be appreciated 
only by those to whom the field is somewhat familiar. Furthermore, the 
sources are far more extensive than in Jordan's day, for Hulsen and Lan- 
ciani have been foremost in recognizing the amount and value of the 
information with regard to the monuments of Rome contained in the 
material of various sorts which has been left us by the architects and 
artists of the Renaissance and later centuries. This material has already 
led to the solution of several problems. 

It is impossible here to enter into any criticism in detail of the many 
new and interesting views advanced in this book, and I will content my- 
self with noting a few of those that have to do with the topography of 
the southern and central portion of the Campus Martins. In the Notitia 
is mentioned a Crypta Balbi which was naturally connected with the 
theatre of Balbus. In the via Calderari, immediately northwest of the 
theatre, remains of a two-storied structure existed in the sixteenth century 
which were identified with this Crypta. A few ruins still stand, but from 
the drawings and descriptions of Serlio and Bellori it appears that the 
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structure was open on all sides and consisted of colonnades and inner 
walls with niches, and interior rooms apparently without entrances. 
This seemed to justify the name, and the position close to the stage 
end of the theatre seemed to suggest its purpose. The building is indi- 
cated on a fragment of the Marble Plan but without name, and of course 
there was no certainty that it was the Crypta, although topographers have 
accepted Bellori's identification without question. Htilsen, however, on 
the strength of the ordinary use of crypta which means a closed and more 
or less subterranean structure, refuses to accept the current view, and 
identifies the ruins with the porticus Minucia vetus, a restoration by 
Domitian of the porticus Minucia of 110 b. c. This porticus is mentioned 
in the Begionary Catalogue next to the porticus Philippi, and therefore 
Hiilsen maintains that its usual location near the piazza Montanara must 
be given up. Furthermore, the calendars seem to show that games in 
honor of Hercules Gustos were celebrated near the porticus Minucia, 
and the transfer of this building necessitates a change in the location of 
the temple. Heretofore it has been supposed to have stood at the east 
end of the circus Plaminius, but Hiilsen places it at the west end. Since 
Ovid speaks of the temple of Bellona as standing on the opposite side of 
the circus from the temple of Hercules Gustos, the temple of this goddess 
also must be changed from the position hitherto assigned it at the north 
end of the circus to the east side. Thus the arrangement of the district 
about the circus Plaminius is materially altered. 

A little to the north, the identification of the Hecatostylon with the 
remains of walls at the south end of the porticus Pompeiana is rejected, 
and this building is assigned to a location on the north side of the porticus. 
So, too, the current identification — always doubtful but usually accepted — 
of the basilica Neptuni with the remains of the great building that is 
part of the modern Bourse in the piazza di Pietra, is definitely thrown 
aside and Hiilsen maintains that this structure is without doubt the 
Hadrianeum, a temple built by Antoninus Pius in 145 a. d. in memory of 
his father. Instead of the ordinary view that the Gymnasium was a 
separate building, erected by Nero on the site afterward occupied by the 
Stadium of Domitian, Hiilsen believes it to have been merely a part of 
the thermae of Nero. He also maintains stoutly that there was a second 
cult-center of Mars in the northern part of the Gampus Martins near the 
river, in addition to the ancient ara Martis near the piazza Venezia. For 
a criticism of this theory the reader is referred to Vol. Ill, p. 65, of this 
journal. 

These illustrations will suffice to indicate how important the results 
of the author's conclusions often are, and it is evident that our maps of 
the ancient city must be considerably changed in some regions if these 
conclusions are valid. It is probable that the attention of topographers 
will be directed for some time to their careful examination. So far as I 
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have been able to subject them to such an examination, they have in most 
cases carried conviction — as was of course to be expected. 

In a work of this sort, where there are so many hundreds of references 
of the most diverse kinds, it seems to be impossible to avoid errors of 
citation and there are a number in this book. They are usually of a sort 
to occasion but little inconvenience, and are relatively of no importance 
whatever. The exhaustive knowledge and critical acumen of the author 
arouse continual admiration. 

S. B. P. 



Griechische Geschichte bis zur Schlacht bei Chaeronea. Band 3; 
Teil 2. "Der peloponnesische Krieg." Von Geoeg Busolt. 
Gotha: Perthes, 1904. Pp. 591-1640. M. 18. 

This volume which contains over one thousand pages is devoted 
entirely to the Peloponnesian War. In addition to a detailed table of 
contents, there are extremely useful chronological tables in which the 
events are assigned to months or seasons. In some respects there is a lack 
of uniformity. For example, one may well wonder why the production of 
Aristophanes' Lysistrata and Thesmophoriazousae is passed over, when 
such plays as the Birds, Knights, and Peace are included. 

The plan of relegating to the generous footnotes criticisms and sum- 
maries of opposing theories may have some justification in the strictly 
narrative part of the work as a concession to a "wider circle of readers;" 
but it is certainly distracting in the chapter devoted to a discussion of the 
sources, where in many cases the notes are more useful than the text, 
which often merely serves to acquaint the reader with the subjects treated 
in the copious footnotes. The causes of the war are set forth clearly and 
due emphasis is placed on the commercial rivalry between Athens and 
Corinth, and the Athenian policy of coercing Megara so as to protect 
herself against invasion. Busolt has no theories to champion but contents 
himself with presenting the facts of the political and military history as 
brought out by the best modern research. He is sparing and sane in his 
criticisms of policies and plans of campaign. In regard to the Sicilian 
expedition he in the main approves of the views of Nicias, adding a few 
references to other writers who have undertaken to justify Athenian policy 
in Sicily. His conservative attitude toward conflicting modem theories is 
well illustrated in his discussion of the "Four Hundred" where he has 
done more than any of his predecessors to reconcile the opposing views of 
Koehler and Meyer and their followers. Occasionally his desire to present 
all the theories leaves the reader in doubt as to his own opinion. This is 
particularly noticeable in his treatment of Theramenes. He fully recog- 
nizes the existence of the Moderate party in Athens. The English reader 
is likely to be confused sometimes by his terminology. As a rule he 



